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Abstract: In Tirukkural, the human soul is compared to a bird that is leaving its 
nest once sufficient time has elapsed after its hatching. It is interesting to analyze 
the ornithological identity of the bird in this important poem with the background 
of Indian tradition. Tiruvalluvar is generally thought to be of Jaina religion as the 
first four chapters of his work reveal, and also his strict vegetarianism, abstinence 
from alcohol, importance given to the ascetics, impermanence of life and his 
preaching of equality among castes. Looking at the arts and literature of the 
Sramanic religions, the bar-headed goose crossing Himalayas where they raise 
their young and reaching Tamil country 2000 miles south during the frigid winter 
months stands out as "the bird" representing the soul. In Buddhist stupas, often a 
bar-headed goose made of crystal is placed inside a bowl. Hence, the 
hams a/annam is taken to represent the human soul in sepulchral monuments and in 
this Tirukkural verse. Also, two couplets describing the intimate relationship 
between lovers compare them to soul-body pair and significantly, a particle of 
comparison is employed in them by Tiruvalluvar hinting with a dhvani of 
annam bird. 

1.0 Tirukkural and its comparison of the soul with a bird 

India is a unique civilization in the World that has spent enormous amounts of time 
contemplating about the soul and afterlife. One result is the development of the 
science of Yoga. Linguistics, especially Phonetics and the letter-order of Indie 
languages like Tamil and Sanskrit, was formulated in this peaceful realm. For the 
benefit of the soul, penance called “tavam” is mentioned by Tiruvalluvar. Jainism 
is considered the oldest religion of India, and even after the bilinguals switched to 
speaking Indo-Aryan languages in North India after the decline of the Indus Valley 
Civilization [1], older layers of religious thoughts begin to resurface in the form of 
Jainism and continue to develop such as idol worship and theory of Karma. 
Buddhism was bom later from this environment of Sramanism. Among these two 
Sramanic religions, Buddhism was not as strict as Jainism on vegetarianism and so 
it was able to spread beyond the borders of Indian subcontinent and is present all 
over Asia. 

In south India, Tamil becomes a literary language due to the efforts of early Jains 
like Tolkappiyar around 2000 years ago. Tamil Brahmi inscriptions in caves are 
usually associated with gifts to the Jain monks in the form of water tanks and stone 




beds. Words for school and college are first attested in Jaina Tamil texts. 
Manipravala style of writing, mixing Tamil and Prakrit words was first introduced 
by Jains to explain the complex concepts of various religious schools developed in 
the North. Their Theerthankara sculptures in monuments in seated or standing 
posture are shown in deep Yogic meditation and with eyes closed, and the term, 
“d/vdr” appears first in inscriptions to denote them. This is a significant term 
coined for those immersed in dhyana and yoga, dlvdr is a verbal noun from dl- “to 
sink, to be immersed” (DEDR 396) and the antiquity of this Dravidian verb is seen 
in the earliest of the Vedas. The same verb, al- gives rise to dni ‘lynch pin’ 
attested in Rgveda while describing horse-drawn chariots. Due to their cultural 
importance, both Manipravala style and alvar coinage were adopted by 
Srivaishnava religionists from Jainism in the later centuries. 

Let us look at the Tirukkural verse that speaks of “bird” and soul-body 
relationship: 

kutampai tanittu oliyap pul parantarre 

utampotu uyiritai natpu (Kural 338) 


Dr. G. U. Pope translated it as, 

Birds fly away, and leave the nest deserted bare; 

Such is the short-lived friendship soul and body share. 

As mentioned earlier, the bird referred to in this verse is very likely annam, the 
bar-headed geese visiting South India. The ancients did not know where they come 
from and when and where they depart, much like the life force in living beings. 
Also, Sangam poets wondered why annam do not lay eggs here or raise their 
young while their nests are considered to be in the Himalayas ( Kalittokai, 
marutakkali). In Sangam literature, these annam are symbols of conjugal fidelity 
(Figure 1). They mate with intensity and their feathers are said to make good beds 
for lovers. This is mentioned in a Tirukkural poem 1120, 

aniccamum annattin tuviyum matar 

atikku neruncip palam 


The sensitive flower and the swan's down are like nettles to the feet of her. 



In Tamil, there are many particles of comparison, uvamai urupu. Among them, 
Tiravalluvar uses “anna ” in two couplets dealing with the subject of love. There 
seems to be a hint suggesting the bird name, annam. 

valtal uyirkku annal ayilai catal 
atarku annal nmkum itattu (Kural 1124) 

Life with my jewel is existence; Death it is her severance. Here, life and death are 
compared to times of lovers either together or in separation. The use of annal is 
noteworthy. 

Another Tirukkural in the same pattern where anna , the comparative particle is 
used with the technique of suggestion to annam bird. It states that love between me 
and this lady is like bond between soul and body. It is a rarity that Tirukkural uses 
the same phrase, utampotu uyiritai - natpu in Kurals 338 and 1122. 

utampotu uyir-itai enna marru anna 
matantaiyotu em-itai natpu (Kural 1122) 



Figure 1. A loving pair of annam birds 
(Avudaiyar Kovil, Mandapa pillar, 17 th century) 


2.0 Identity of the bird, annam in Indian texts and arts 

Often, annam or hamsa (Sanskrit) is shown in Indian paintings as the graceful 
swan that resides in the northern parts of Asia. For example, mute swan is shown 
in a Raja Ravivarma's painting as Damayanti's messenger to Nala. Ramakrishna 
Math's symbol also shows a mute swan because Sri Ramakrishna was revered as 



paramahamsa. The problem with this identification for annaml hamsa is that the 
swans are not migrating to parts of India and, nor do they possess the breathing 
power to cross over the Himalayas. In Indian painting or sculpture before the 
British period, we find only the Himalayan geese as annam. In the 19th century, 
British colonial rulers brought in swans as showcase birds in the zoos. 

The ancient texts and sculptures of India show the bar-headed goose (anser 
indicus) as hamsa. This can be seen in Ajanta cave paintings depicting Hamsa 
jataka story and also in Pallava monuments in Tamil Nadu such as Mamallapuram 
near Madras. Jean P. Vogel wrote a monograph on this subject in 1962 that hamsa 
is indeed geese (anser indicus) [2], According to Vogel, Western and Indian 
scholars have recently preferred translating hamsa in Sanskrit text as swan because 
the indigenous goose appears plump. The plumpy goose can be seen in the 
traditional oil lamps called anna vilakku in Tamil Nadu. Contemporary depictions 
of annam is a composite creature as it is annam goose added with peacock feathers 
at the tail (Figure 1). Like annam vehicle of Sarasvati, another composite being is 
yali pillars, lions with elephant trunks, in the thousand pillared halls of the great 
temples in Tamil Nadu. 


A Buddhist stupa in Taxila, Gandhara region has a reliquary bowl dated to the first 
century CE. The centerpiece is an annam bird shown in Figure 2 placed inside the 
bowl, here presumably representing the Buddha or a Bodhisattva’s soul. The stupa 
belongs to the Kushana period. 



Figure 2. annam bird representing Buddha’s soul, Taxila, First century CE 


On pages 60 to 61, J. Ph. Vogel describes sculptures from a Jaina monument at 
Kankah Tila near Mathura. Here three annam geese are flying in anti-clockwise 
circumambulation indicating that this is a sepulchral monument for a prominent 
person, probably a Siddha. There is a procession of divine beings mounted on 
leogryphs and dragons and human beings on two wheeled carts reaching towards 
the monument. This memorial is to the right hand side of Theerthankara seated as 
the centerpiece. In Buddhist monuments, the geese are shown circumambulating 
the Buddha. It is these Sramanic traditions that Tiruvalluvar is bringing into Tamil 
comparing the annam geese with the human soul. 

3.0 Annual migration of annam (anser indicus) superbird to South India 

Scientists have studied the migration of annam birds across the Himalayas by 
attaching satellite transmitters to these geese. They fly during the night and early 
morning, climbing to altitudes of 13,000 to 20,000 feet and crossing the Himalayas 
in just 7 to 8 hours in the spring, and 3 to 5 hours in the fall. The Tamil name itself 
seems to come from the root, al "night" as they fly and arrive in Tamil Nadu 
during nights. While the Sanskrit name, hamsa for annam geese is from Indo- 
European language, another name widely used in Sanskrit texts is kadamba. 
Monier-Williams dictionary gives kadamba as a kind of goose with dark-grey 
wings (kala-hamsa). kadamba is of Dravidian origin from kadamba with kal-Zkal- 
meaning black, referring to the black bar on the head, and also dark colour on the 
wings of annam. The change of retroflex consonant, d into d in kadamba from 
kadamba is also seen in kadamba , a Sanskrit name for the kadambu trees in oldest 
Dravidian texts. The bar-headed geese have several adaptations that help them deal 
with the arduous journey, such as a greater density of capillaries that supply their 
muscles, hemoglobin in their blood that is better at taking up oxygen than in other 
bird species, and larger lungs than other waterfowl. Ornithologists have called 
these annam as superbirds as they are strong enough to cross the Himalayas twice 
a year energetically. 

The data from modem Science helps to fix the identity of the bird called annam 
vividly described in Sangam texts, Timkkural and later texts. The graylag goose is 
called " cenkal annam " due to the red colour of its feet. The graylags also visit 
Tamil Nadu but they are indeed rare. Undoubtedly, the annam that ancient Tamil 
poets describe are either the bar-headed geese for the most part or the rare 
graylags. 




Figure 3. annam (anser indicus) superbirds crossing the mighty Himalayas 
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Figure 4. Annual migration of annam (anser indicus) superbirds 

4.0 Conclusion 

The ornithological, literary and art historical evidences presented here lead us to 
identify "the bird" leaving its nest compared to the soul leaving the body in 
Tirukkural 338 as annam (anser indicus). Jaina monks compiled a book of morals 









called Nalatiyar. It consists of four line verses in venpa meter whereas Tirukkural 
is just two line couplets. There is a well-known Indian legend that annam bird is 
able to separate milk from water. This legend is first attested in the epic, 
Mahabharata. The Sanskrit sources are analyzed in "The milk-drinking Hamsas of 
Sanskrit Poetry" by C. R. Lanman (Journal of the American Oriental Society, 

1898). The corresponding Tamil version is in Nalatiyar: “Learning has no limits; 
the learners’ days are few. If they would calmly reflect, diseases are also many. Let 
them carefully leam what is essential, making a good choice like the annam bird 
which drinks the milk separating it from the water.” 

kalvi karaiyila karpavar nalcila 

mella ninakkir pinipala - tellitin 

drdyntu amaivutaiya karpave mroliya 

palun kurukin terintu 


This legend of annam separating milk from water seems to originate from an 
intermingling of the meanings of annam in Tamil and Sanskrit. While annam is the 
bird in Tamil, annam is cooked rice, food in Sanskrit. When milk is mixed with 
annam (cooked rice) and left overnight, the milk is absorbed within the rice while 
the water stands out separately. The word similarity has created this legend of 
hams a/annam separating milk when the twin classical languages of India contacted 
each other. A parallel story of interaction between Prakrit and Sanskrit is seen in 
the Sangam text, Paripdtal. The degradation of the Vedic god, Indra turning him 
into a cat happens through the interaction of the two languages in a Jaina 
environment. In the Citrakavyas, these interactions develop much further: Jain 
Uses of Citrakavya and Multiple-Language Hymns in Late Medieval India: 
Situating the Laghukavya Hymns of Jinaprabhasuri in the "Assembly of Poets" (S. 
M. Vose, International Journal of Hindu Studies, vol. 20, 2016). Like yah 
leogryphs and annam birds added with peacock tail, composite creatures are seen 
even in Indus Valley seals. The legends of annam (anser indicus) for the bird 
representing the human soul, and with a capacity to separate milk from water are 
described in Tamil literature. They are a testimony for the interaction of the two 
Indian classical languages and also for the keen observations of Nature by ancient 
Tamil poets. 
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